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Printing has a place in the University Elementary and High 
schools because it is a means of general education. While both in 
the training it gives and in its commercial products it meets the 
demands of the vocational-training advocates,- it may be classed 
with the humanistic studies because of its necessary dependence 
upon, and its close relation to, the other subjects in a school cur- 
riculum, especially history, civics, science, mathematics, literature, 
composition, and art. 

In itself it offers an acquaintance with the world's sixth largest 
industry, one which is acknowledged an important factor in our 
civilization. As a practical school activity it affords a training that 
is suited to a pupil whether he looks forward to trade or to pro- 
fession. This training is an asset in any vocation which demands 
power to think in terms of objects, a hand trained to express ideas 
susceptible of such expression, a cultivated artistic sense, an 
appreciation of honest work, and a feeling of social responsibility. 

Although the aim is not the making of printers, it is nevertheless 
true that if a pupil wishes to go into the printing trade this training 
is valuable as a preparatory step. 

Elementary instruction begins in the last semester of the fifth 
grade and is limited to two hours a week. It is continued for the 
same period of time through one semester of both the sixth and the 
seventh grades. It is required of both boys and girls. The work- 
ing costume for small boys and all girls consists of a black sateen 
apron with sleeves. Large boys wear the short workman's apron 
with separate sleeve-protectors. 

The printshop is adequately equipped with an 8X12 Chandler 
and Price Gordon job press, a 16-inch paper-cutter, fourteen case- 
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stands, and sufficient Caslon type of all sizes for the regular work of 
the classes, with enough type of other styles to enable the pupils 
to do any extra work desired. There are imposing-stones, cabinets, 
and all the smaller objects usually to be found in printshops. 

METHOD 

Methods of presentation vary with the grade and ability of the 
pupils, and with the shifting of the emphasis from one subject to 
another. The average fifth-grade pupil is more interested in the 
process than in the result. He likes the activity. If he makes 
pi of his work, it causes him very little concern. He is willing to do 
it all over again. So a group of fifth-grade pupils, or in some cases 
the entire class, may combine on a piece of work. The instruction 
given is largely oral, general directions to the class being followed 
by individual assistance as the need arises. In the sixth grade the 
instruction may be oral or printed or a combination of the two, 
according to the maturity of the particular class. When the 
printed directions are used in this grade they are supplemented by 
oral instruction in all the new problems. The older pupil likes to 
see his work grow as the result of his own efforts. His problem is 
individual. He is able to follow printed directions, and by the 
time he reaches the seventh grade this method is generally used in 
all the processes. 

Excursions form part of the general plan in every grade. These 
excursions may be visits to modern printshops, engraving establish- 
ments, paper-mills, type foundries, libraries, museums — any source 
of first-hand information upon printing and its allied industries. 
The pupil is instinctively conscious of the vital relation existing 
between his printing and life in the outside world, but these visits 
enlarge his vision and give him a broad idea of printing as it exists 
today. 

The printshop owns a number of slides which are used to show 
(i) the processes of manufacturing the materials necessary to 
printing, (2) copies of famous books, and (3) other works of printed 
art. The museum collection contains pictures of the printing 
processes that have been in use from the days of Gutenberg to the 
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present, pictures of early printshops, and tools and pictures of 
prominent printers. In addition there is in the printshop an 
exhibit of materials used in ancient and modern paper-making, 
type-casting, and related industries, with samples of various kinds 
of paper and examples of wood engravings. The pupils are encour- 
aged to add to the printshop collection. 

In the seventh grade special subjects are assigned for investiga- 
tion, such as: 

The Beginnings of Writing 

Cursive and Book Hand 

Early Illuminations 

Cuneiform 

The Book of KeUs 

Cadmus 

Hittite Writing 

The Plantin Museum 

WiUiam Morris as a Printer 

Block Books 

In this work the pupil is assisted by his teachers of history and 
English. He writes the result of his investigations and prints it, 
thus sharing the knowledge he has acquired. 

Rules for punctuation, spelling, the use of capital letters, and 
matters of usage of which the printer must have knowledge have 
been arranged in simple form and printed. This list the pupils use 
as a manual. 

Throughout all the grades the teacher's idea is so to plan and 
present the subject that every pupil will work on his own initiative 
on some educative project. Any pupil who has followed the work 
outlined in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades should, at the close 
of the seventh year, be familiar with the history of printing and 
know what can be done with printing materials. He should be 
able to design and present in graphic form a plan for printing 
simple work which is within the capacity of the school press, and 
should have sufl&cient skill to carry out that plan. He should 
have a standard — that is, he should know what constitutes good 
printing. 
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OUTLINE 
FIFTH GRADE 

I. Learning the case 

1. Exercise in paper-folding preparatory to (2) 

2. Drawing case to scale 

3. Setting up the letters in each box 

From this exercise should result : 

a) Proper standing position 

b) Correct holding of the stick 

c) Knowledge of the lay of the case 

d) Knowing the type — its parts 

e) Ability to read the type upside down 

/) Recognition of spaces by sight and by touch 
g) Some skill in handling type 

II. Setting type 

The drill secured while learning the case enables the pupil to work with 
intelligence and with a degree of skill even in his first attempts at composi- 
tion. The first work is done with i8-pt. and 14-pt. type; later 12-pt. may 
be used. 

The work consists of setting up; 

1. Poems — short lines 

2. Prose — reading-lessons for the first grade which occur in one-sentence 
paragraphs 

3. Verse — arranged on a card 

Through these exercises the pupil learns: 

a) Even spacing between words 

b) The filling out of an uncompleted line with quadrats and spaces 

c) Indention — The alignment of rhyming lines 

d) The use of leads 

e) The pica as a unit of measurement 
/) The point system 

g) Method of tying up type and handling type masses 
h) Proofreaders' marks; how to mark a proof and correct mistakes in 
the type 

III. Feeding the press 

The pupils in this grade handle sheets of paper not larger than 65X95 
inches. They feed cards also, using a thimble made of sandpaper. The 
pupils may observe the processes of locking up and making ready. They 
execute only the following steps: 
I. Putting the chase into the press 
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2. Feeding the single sheets. A direct, economical movement is required 

3. Taking out the chase, washing the type, and putting away the furniture 
and chase 

IV. Special work on the school magazine 

1. Setting up centered titles and running-heads 

2. Folding and placing the printed sheets and sewing the mazagine 

V. Reading 

Articles on the following topics have been prepared by the teacher: 

1 . Early Methods of Keeping Records 

2. The Work of the Scribes and Monks 

3. Block Books 

4. The Story of Gutenberg 

5. Laurence Coster 

6. Benjamin Franklin as a Printer 

VI. Art 

The following points are emphasized : 

1. Harmony of shape between the type mass and the paper 

2. Placement of the type mass on the page. The width of margins 

3. Arrangement of cards, Christmas, Easter, Valentine, or birthday 

4. Drawings for the school magazine 

SIXTH GRADE 

The work begun in the fifth grade continues throughout the 
sixth grade with the emphasis placed upon the added topics indi- 
cated in the following outline : 

I. Composition 

The work is done with 12-pt. type, although there may be occasional 
use of other sizes if the work demands it. 

1. Practice is given in setting: 

a) Poetry — Such poems as are needed in any department of the school, 
or any poem the pupil desires to print 

b) Prose — One or more paragraphs of any required matter may be set 
up. This grade composes many simple annoimcements, such as 
notices for parents' meetings, invitations, and office-hour cards for 
the administrative ofificers 

2. Practice is given in taking proofs 

The pupils take proofs of their work after they have corrected all 
the mistakes they can see in the type. They mark the proof according 
to accepted proofreaders' marks and make the necessary changes in the 
type. 
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II. Presswork 

1. Locking up. This consists of single pages, locked under direction 

2. Feeding the press. The sheets may be the full size of the press (8X12 
inches) 

3. Removing the chase and cleaning the type preparatory to distributing 

4. Cleaning and oiling the press 

This is done only under the teacher's direction. 

III. Distribution of type 

The distribution begins in this grade by taking up one line at a time. 
When the pupil has become skilful he handles more than one line. 

IV. Special work on the school magazine 

1. Setting table of contents 

2. Assisting with the presswork 

3. Folding and sewing 

V. Reading 

Articles prepared by the teacher for reading in this grade consist of: 

1. A Mediaeval Library 

2. Foundry-Cast Type 

3. The Making of Magazine Illustrations. Wood Engraving 

4. Paper-Making, Ancient and Modern 

VI. Art 

1. Making of a "layout" for work to be done 

2. Designing simple units for cards or for the school magazine. The 
effect of the line of the drawing on the tone harmony of the print 

3. Free-hand lettering and spacing, single words and notices 

4. Visiting collections of mediaeval manuscripts 

5. Studying examples of fine printing, both ancient and modern 

6. Collecting pictures which illustrate early methods of making books 

SEVENTH GRADE 

The instruction in this grade centers upon prose composition 
and pressvsrork. 

I. Composition 

The regular work is done with 12-pt. or lo-pt. type, other sizes being 
used as it becomes necessary. 

1. Poetry 

Besides printing poems needed in the school, this grade prints book- 
lets of original verse. 

2. Prose 

Refinement of spacing begins to show in the seventh grade. The 
prose work is presented through a variety of problems, among them 
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reading-lessons for other grades, programs, letterheads, cards requiring 
the use of horizontal rules, initial letters, original plays, and calendars. 
Printed "Directions for Composition" are followed by the pupils. 

II. Presswork 

There is great advance in the presswork in this grade. The interest 
which the pupils show in the press as a machine is utilized by the science 
teacher in the work on mechanics. Here, as in composition, printed 
directions are put into the hands of the pupils, who are thus enabled to 
work independently. The following processes are carried on by the 
pupils: 

1. Locking up 

2. Making ready 

3. Feeding 

4. Washing type 

5. Cleaning the press 

III. Distribution 

Pupils not only distribute their own dead type, but help in the work 
of the younger pupils. Printed directions are given. 

IV. Work on the school magazine 

This grade has charge of the editorial and business management of 
the School Reporter, as well as the work in composition. 

Pupils from other grades assist in the straight composition, but this 
class concludes the work by: 

1. Setting the editorial page 

2. Making up pages 

3. Taking page-proofs and making a "dummy" 

4. Presswork 

V. Reading 

The reading for this grade is prepared as for the previous grades. 
The special topics are : 

1. The Press — Platen and Cylinder 

2. Composition of Ink 

3. Making of Rollers 

4. Machine Composition — -Linotype and Monotype 

5. The Printing of a Modern Newspaper 

VL Art 

1. Making a "layout" for any job attempted 

2. Planning a booklet of original verse or prose 

3. Study of title-pages 

4. Drawing units and cutting them in wood for use on card or booklet 

5. Making zinc-plate (See science outline) 
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6. Setting an initial letter 

7. Printing in colors 

8. Free-hand lettering. Space and letter short quotation using a large 
initial 

9. Arranging a cover design involving the use of a decorative unit 
10. Studying harmony of tone — ^upon what it depends 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Printing is not a required study in the University EGgh School, 
but it may be elected under the same conditions as hold in the other 
shops. Pupils choosing this subject devote to it five hours a week. 
The following outline covers the work attempted: 

1. The case 

a) Lay of type 

b) Correct posture of body 

2. The point system 

3. Type families 

4. Straight-matter composition 

a) Spaces, grades, leads, and slugs 

b) Indention, rules for English as applied in the shop 

c) Correction of errors 

5. Proofreaders' marks 

6. Margins 

7. Paging 

8. Elementary imposition 

9. Tabular composition 

10. Borders — ornaments 

11. Principles of design as applied to printing 

12. Presswork 

13. Study of paper 

14. Illustrations 

15. Use of color in printing 

In a general way the work chosen consists of poetry or prose to 
be arranged in some desired form. Original compositions, pro- 
grams, constitutions and rules of the Boys' Club and the Girls' 
Club, business cards for the Midway, announcements of school 
exercises, envelopes and letterheads, shop cards, and admission 
tickets are among the specific jobs selected. 

Correct spacing (apparently even) and good design are de- 
manded of all high-school pupils. 
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METHOD 



Pupils with no previous experience must begin as do the ele- 
mentary-school pupils. But the maturity of high-school students 
enables them to make more rapid progress, and when they have 
secured control of their materials they follow the regular high-school 
work. 

The high-school course is a continuation of the work done in 
the grades, but with more independence of thought and action on 
the part of the student and more refinement of method in work. 
Much more leeway in the selection of his work is permitted the 
high-school student than is granted to the pupil in the grades. 
This is possible because the high-school student himself feels a 
definite need for printing certain things. His work is largely 
personal. He wants a copy of his club constitution, he requires 
tickets and programs for his class entertainments, he wishes cards 
or notices to advertise some private interest, or he collects his own 
writings and puts them forth in an artistic form. So he chooses, 
within limits, the thing he wishes to print, plans his "layout," 
makes his own decorations, selects the type, the color of ink, and 
paper of such color and quality as he considers suitable. He confers 
with the various teachers concerned, getting whatever assistance 
he requires to do the work he has planned. His standard of result 
is high because the work is for himself or his fellows. 

It is the office of the teacher to criticize, to suggest improve- 
ments ; and, through the pupil's necessity for knowing a particular 
detail, to bring to his knowledge the general laws underlying his 
work. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Dictionary 

Manual of Style, The University of Chicago Press 
Periodicals: Printing Art, Inland Printer 
Woolley, Handbook of Composition 
Hitchcock, Building the Book 
All the DeVinne books on printing 

Edward Johnston, Writing and Illuminating and Lettering 
A. A. Stewart, The Features of a Printed Book 
Books by Adele Millicent Smith 
Bouchet, The Printed Book 
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KINDS OF WORK TO BE PRINTED 

All work to be printed is chosen with reference to (i) the tech- 
nical skill of the pupil and (2) the social value of the product. No 
printing has ever been done in the School of Education printshop 
that had not a distinct social value which was recognized by the 
pupils who did the printing. 

The following is a partial list of the kinds of work that have 
proved suitable for school printshops : 

I. For use in the school 

Programs School paper 

Invitations Report blanks 

Announcements of all kinds Calendars 

Poems (for literature classes) Menu cards 

Words to songs (for music classes) Outlines of work 

Reading-lessons (for grades) Cooking receipts 

Library cards Candy receipts 

Collections of original poems (booklets) Admission tickets 

Plays (original) Club constitutions 

Labels Phonics lists 

Mothers' club announcements Shop cards 

II. For use in home or community 

Business cards Sunday-school programs 

Social-settlement announcements Church services 
Letterheads Shopping cards 

Billheads Illustrations of various kinds 

III. For personal use 

Christmas cards Own compositions — verse and prose 

Easter cards Letterheads 

Valentines Favorite poems or sentiments 

Birthday cards Blotters 



